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Vow. VII 


THE ABUSE OF FIRE 
(Concluded from page 125) 


Of all the female deities whom the Greeks and 
Romans worshipped the lowest in the ethical scale 
was surely Hecate. Properly enough her home was 
Hades, her earthly haunts of the shadiest character, 
and her chief devotees were witches and warlocks 
that had some hellish scheme on foot that required 
her aid. Nothing could convince more effectually 
the wavering mind of a consultant that your magic 
spells had compelling power than to show him Hecate 
herself leading her pack of baying hell-hounds in 
mad career behind her. Nor was this so difficult, if 
we may believe Hippolytus™, whose Christian ortho- 
doxy was so shocked by the doings of the magicians 
of his day that he exposes their rascalities in ruinous 
detail. One way in which they exhibited Hecate was 
through a kind of hydromancy, as he terms it, not 
hydromancy of the honest variety that Numa used, 
and that is represented for us today in various 
psychological experiments, but a spurious sort that 
was not true to its name but did have the virtue of 
infallibility. The magician had a chamber con- 
structed with a sky-blue ceiling. In the middle of 
the floor he set a stone cauldron full of water. The 
reflection of the ceiling in this gave the appearance 
of the heavens. The vessel itself had a glass bot- 
tom, and was placed directly over an opening into 
a secret room below, in which the magician’s con- 
federates assembled, wearing whatever divine or 
demonian disguises the situation might require. The 
visions that the victim saw in this wizard’s cauldron 
would convert him to a belief in anything under the 
canopy. But a resourceful magician was not limited 
to a pot of water as a means of conjuring up his 
mistress Hecate. If you were dealing with a more 
than ordinarily credulous fool, you invited him to 
your den at midnight. This was Hecate’s favorite 
hour. You had already smeared on the wall an 
outline-drawing of the divine fiend in some bitumi- 
nous substance. Then, at the psychological moment, 
when it would most foster the victim’s faith and in- 
cidentally your own fame, simulating a prophetic 
frenzy, you brought a lamp in contact with the wall 
at the proper place, and the figure suddenly flared 
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into view. If a magician found that such fire- 
works were not feasible, he had a still more startling 
device at his command”. On a moonless night, one 
of his confederates concealed himself in a favorable 
place, while he himself impressed on his audience 
that they were to see the fiery demon riding through 
the air in a portion of the sky on which they should 
fix their gaze, but that upon its appearance they 
should at once veil themselves, fall on their faces, 
and so remain until he gave them his word that it 
was safe to look up. After a solemn invocation to 
Hecate had worked them into such a state of lively 
expectancy and awe that they looked for Hell 
itself to break loose, the accomplice would set free 
a kite or vulture that had been wrapt with tow, which 
he set on fire as he released him in the air. The 
bird was fired to unprecedented speed into the 
empyrean, and the imbeciles, flinging themselves in 
terror to the earth, would need no interpreter of 
the phenomenon to convince them that they had 
seen divinity soaring heavenward. The bird in its 
flight of agony sometimes set houses on fire, Hip- 
polytus says, but that was an unavoidable evil inci- 
dental to an important business enterprise. 

Let us leave now in our imaginations the dark 
haunts of crime, where, under the ban of the laws, 
the magicians were lending the wicked all the re- 
sources of the black art to compass ends that their 
clients themselves would hesitate to mention above a 
whisper. Let us return to the homes of religion, the 
marble temples, bathed in the full light of a Greek 
or Italian sky, frequented by the best of men 
and the best of women, and let us see to what 
extent the purest of the elements vitiated the 
ancient faith by being made to serve the purposes 
of imposture. Let us scrutinize the phenomena that 
according to well attested stories often occurred in 
the celebration of religious rites to convince the 
spectator that the lords and ladies of heaven were 
present in deed or in person. 

The same sort of miracle that the Jew welcomed 
as genuine in the time of Elijah, a Greek or Roman 
priest would find equally desirable in counterfeit 
form as a manifestation of divine interest and 


direction. 
You will recall how the fire of the Lord fell and 
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consumed the burnt sacrifice and the wood and the 
stones and the dust and licked up the water that 
was in the trench. And when all the people saw it, 
they fell on their faces, and they said: ‘the Lord he 
is the God, the Lord he is the God™. 

This Biblical story makes the classical student 
think of Tullus Hostilius”, who, when he was search- 
ing in his pagan fashion for a similar miracle, made 
some blunder in the ritual, and, instead of the 
heavenly vision that he desired, drew down the 
wrath of Jove in the form of a thunderbolt on his 
presumptuous head. 

Now, we hear not a little about self-igniting altars 
and the like among the Greeks and the Romans. 
Servius in his commentary on the Aeneid™ states in 
so many words that in the early days of Rome they 
did not apply fire to the pile of fagots on the altar, 
but by means of prayer elicited from heaven a flash 
of lightning to do the kindling. But one may well 
doubt whether electric lighting was quite so ancient 
as this implies. To be sure, in every period priests 
were eager to eliminate the agency of man, or at 
least to give a semblance of such a miracle, in order 
to convince even a sceptic of divine intervention at 
the ceremony. So we learn” of an altar to Venus 
Erycina that, in spite of having been lighted during 
the previous day, would every morning exhibit on 
its top new-grown grass covered with dew, but 
then take fire of its own accord to burn once more 
all day. But unfortunately it was to this same 
altar, as we are told, that the sacrificial victim was 
expected to advance of his own volition, or rather 
by the will of Venus, and he could be counted upon 
not to disappoint. This fills us with suspicion; for 
we are elsewhere credibly informed of how magi- 
cians at any rate accomplished this trick. They 
smeared the neck of the sheep with a cauterizing 
drug that was so irritating that he was ready enough 
to scratch his throat violently on a keen edged blade 
that was held out for his relief and incidentally for 
his suicide. If something more, therefore, than a 
mere rope, loosely held, brought the animal to his 
doom, something more perhaps than spontaneous 
combustion brought the fire to the altar. As a 
matter of fact, we have hints as to how this prodigy 
was actually produced by the unscrupulous to satisfy 
a slightly different religious requirement. 

It will be remembered that the behavior of any 
flame was reckoned ominous by both the Greeks 
and the Romans, and pyromancy was a recognized 
form of divination. The heart of the sacrificer sank, 
if he saw the fire smouldering, or evincing reluc- 
tance to devour the offering, or emitting dense, black 
smoke. If, on the other hand, the flame shot up 
vertically, bright and clear, and consumed all parts 
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of the victim, the heart of the consultant was glad. 
He was, therefore, a poor miracle-monger who 
couldn’t by a sleight of hand pour a wee dram of 
strongly alcoholic wine on the altar, or drop a bit of 
incense on the dying flame”. Since we know that 
this was done on other crucial occasions, we read 
with interest Servius’s note on those verses in Ver- 
gil’s pharmaceutic eclogue" in which the fire is 
said to vouchsafe the love-lorn wench a happy sign. 
He informs us on the authority of Cicero’s own 
Greek poem on his consulship that on a certain day 
previous to that much advertised epoch in the ora- 
tor’s career, his wife, after completing a sacrifice, 
wished to pour a libation into the ashes of the 
altar, and was greeted with a sudden flame from 
them that indicated that that same year her husband 
would rise to the highest office in the state. Now, 
Terentia was notoriously an extravagant woman, 
and so, undoubtedly, reckless enough to select even 
Falernian for a drink-offering, and if that was the 
brand that she actually did use, we have a satis- 


- factory explanation of the prognostic, in as much as 


the ancients” themselves inform us that Falernian 
was a wine that would ignite and burn. 

But to do such a thing as this is too much like 
stacking or packing the cards before playing a game 
of solitaire to win any admiration from a truly 
competent impostor. We are therefore more inter- 
ested in such a story as that of the altar on the 
Hill of Vulcan near Agrigentum in Sicily where 
even the green wood of the grape-vine kindled 
without the application of fire, and, as the votaries 
of the deity partook of the sacrificial meal, the 
flame wandered about their persons, but without 
burning those whom it touched. In this case we 
must be concerned with some natural gas, like the 
vapor from a naphtha-soaked soil, or like carburetted 
hydrogen, both of which may be observed playing 
similar pranks in various parts of the world today. 
They might, of course, be brought into contact with 
sufficiently hot but hidden embers by a pipe, the 
opening and closing of which would be under the 
control of a wily priest. 

Other instances of gaseous emanations I must 
skip, and pass to a consideration of some further 
resources that ancient priestcraft had at its com- 
mand. Hippolytus”, in fulminating against those 
in his day who were resorting to magic instead of 
flocking to the new faith which he represented, 
discloses a trick that may have been used for cen- 
turies in the pagan temples. An untutored and un- 
suspecting soul would naturally look upon such 
libatory liquids as water, milk and ordinary wine as 
fire-extinguishers rather than as fire-kindlers, but 
the familiar spirits of the magician empowered him 
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actually to light his altar-fire with a libation. To 
be sure, he had first to put some quicklime where 
the ashes are usually seen, but he felt no ethical im- 
pulse to inform his audience of that illuminating 
fact. We are not told what substance that ignited 
at a low temperature was associated with the quick- 
lime, but we can easily supply it in our imaginations 
from what we learn from other passages. 

In Saint Augustine’s De Civitate Dei*, we find 
lime the subject of a long disquisition. Sceptics had 
evidently been worrying the good Churchfather by 
asking him to explain even the possibility of eternal 
punishment. They wished to know how the souls 
of the damned could escape complete annihilation 
by the hell-fire long before the end of time. To feel 
the fire sufficiently poignantly to satisfy the demands 
of divine vengeance, the soul must be at least some- 
what material in its nature, and anything material, 
so far as their observation went, had but the briefest 
existence in the midst of flames. ‘You are wrong’, 
replies Augustine. ‘Do not the naturalists tell us 
of the salamander that lives in flame? And then 
there are those well known mountains in Sicily that 
from time immemorial have been heaving with 
flames without being destroyed’. He comments at 
great length on the peculiarities of fire, in an effort 
to show that, if faith requires it, human reason 
should concede to that element almost any miracle. 
The behavior of lime serves him as a good case in 
point, but I have no time to rehearse his amusing 
description of its mystifying contrariness. It throws 
light, however, upon Pausanias’s” account of an 
altar in Lydia. A magician, after heaping dry wood 
upon it, first puts a tiara on his head, and next chants 
an invocation to some one of the gods in a bar- 
barous and to a Greek in noways intelligible tongue, 
chanting words from a book. Then, without the 
application of fire, the wood ignites, and a bright 
blaze shoots up from it. He says, however, that 
the ashes have a peculiar color, and accordingly we 
suspect that they were not of the sort that one 
would strew on a garden to make it fertile. Even 
a more sceptical and acute observer than Pausanias 
might not discern it, if the relics of the last fire had 
been a wee bit adulterated with quick-lime and sul- 
phur, or tainted with naphtha, and then touched off 
by a sprinkling of water, under the guise of a 
libation, or, in the second case, by a piece of that 
Persian pyritis which is elsewhere described as 
acting much as phosphorus does. As a matter of 
fact, Pausanias had an extra measure of credulity 
for fire-miracles”. For instance, he avers that, when 
in Pioniae he attended a sacrifice to Pionis, the 
founder of the town, he saw with his own eyes smoke 
ascending out of the hero’s grave. Now, in default 
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of any ethical or theological reason why Pionis 
should smoke in the next world, we may safely 
conjecture that the priests had some way of fumigat- 
ing his remains for the express benefit of the Greek 
tourist. 

We are not in a position to judge at this late day 
the pyrotechnic attainments of the oriental fire- 
worshippers, so far, at any rate, as our classic 
sources can give us information, nor can we more 
than guess how the magi maintained their perennial 
fires to the satisfaction of their god, and the wonder- 
ment of the traveller”. We do, to be sure, get 
some Baron Munchausen and Marco Polo tales 
about combustibles that were available in the far, 
far east. A few samples may be instructive as indi- 
cating the possibilities of mendacity several millenia 
ago. 

If we begin with the worst liar of all, the honor 
will, of course, fall to Ctesias. In his Indica” he 
introduces us, fortunately in our imaginations only, 
to ‘a worm that grows in a river in India and re- 
sembles the sort that is found in figs, except that it 
is seven cubits long, and so thick that a ten year 
old boy can scarcely encircle it with his two hands. 
It has only two teeth, one in each jaw, and whatever 
it catches between them, it swallows. By day it lives 
in the river mud, at night it seeks its prey, and 
whatever camel or ox it sets its fangs in, it drags 
to the river, and eats it entire, excepting the belly. 
The natives capture this creature with a big hook 
baited with a kid or lamb. When they have caught 
one, they hang him up for thirty days, placing ves- 
sels beneath to catch the oil that runs out of him, 
which is reserved as the possession of the king alone. 
This oil poured on a man takes fire, and the fiame 
can be extinguished only by the application of thick 
mud’. Modern scholars, of course, recognize this 
‘worm’ as a boa constrictor. The value of its 
post-mortem oil as an aid to fire-miracles can 
hardly be over-estimated, or rather, considering the 
character of our witnesses, under-estimated. ~_ 

In the light of what has been said, we might now 
weigh the possibilities and probabilities of another 
story. Plutarch, in his Life of Cicero”, informs us 
that, while the statesman was at a loss what to do 
about the Catiline conspiracy, a portent happened to 
the women as they sacrificed. For, although the fire 
on the altar had apparently already died out, it sent 
up a large, bright flame from the ashes and burnt 
bark. At this the rest of the women were struck 
with panic, but the Vestal Virgins called to Terentia, 
Cicero’s wife, and bade her hurry to her husband, 
and command him to undertake what he had in mind 
for the good of his country, since the goddess had 
sent a great light for his safety and glory. This 
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is the simple, matter-of-fact tale that Plutarch tells, 
possessing, you may think, no special hint of priestly 
craft up to this point, at any rate. For it is surely 
open to us to explain the phenomenon precisely as 
we should the similar one today when a log on the 
hearth that is apparently extinct suddenly exhibits 
a vital flame. The context, however, may make a 
questioning reader pause and ponder; for immedi- 
ately before this narrative we have the statement 
that Cicero’. reputation with the populace for 
courage and decision was none of the best, while, 
immediately after, we find an exactly opposite char- 
acterization of his wife Terentia. Plutarch says that 
she was neither tender-hearted nor timid, but, on 
the contrary, a woman keen for distinction, who, 
according to her own husband’s description of her, 
was much more eager to claim a share in his 
thoughts on politics than communicate her own to 
him on household matters. On this occasion, she 
went straight to him with the news, as she had been 
bidden, and spurred him against the conspirators. 
So we may ask ourselves the questions: Did Vesta 
really intervene at a crucial time in Rome’s history, 
and quicken a dead fire miraculously, or, to use 
modern language, did Dame Nature chance to play 
a freakish trick at just the opportune moment, or 
shall we rather say that virginal hands with patri- 
otic motives craftily resurrected the flame in a way 
that was known to them alone? This last explana- 
tion is, to my way of thinking, more than a remote 
possibility. 

We should bear in mind that no one in Rome had 
more imperative reasons to acquaint himself with 
the ways of fire than those very priestesses; for 
we are told that if they let the sacred flame die on 
Vesta’s hearth, they might be severely scourged by 
the Pontifex Maximus, until they were convinced, 
like the school boy of fifty years ago, that some of 
the fire that Prometheus stole from heaven still 
lurks in the cane in which he once concealed it. 
No wonder that the young novitiate who had been 
taking her lessons from the senior vestal Aemilia, 
as Valerius Maximus” tells us, and had chanced to 
let the sacred fire go out, was tempted to practice 
a miracle to escape the severe punishment that might 
be meted out to her. Having first paid reverence to 
the goddess whom she served, she placed a very fine 
linen sheet which she owned upon the hearth, and 
lo! suddenly the fire broke forth. By Vesta’s inter- 
vention she evaded all blame. Of course, under 
cover of that sheet, it would have taken but little 
sleight of hand to drop a highly inflammable sub- 
stance in the warm ashes, and but slight movement 
of the cloth to fan a new-born flame to respectable 
size. 

Watton Brooxs McDaniet. 
University or Pennsytvanta. 
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REVIEWS 
The Unity of the Latin Subjunctive: A Quest. By 
Edward A. Sonnenschein. London: John Mur- 
ray (1910). 60 pp. 

The theory of the Latin subjunctive which, for 
the last half-century, has enjoyed the widest accept- 
ance may be stated as follows: The Latin subjunc- 
tive is formally a fusion of two Indo-European 
moods, the subjunctive and the optative. The Indo- 
European subjunctive had two broad general forces. 
First, it was volitive, the mood of will; secondly, it 
denoted futurity, pure and simple. The Indo-Euro- 
pean optative was, first, the mood of wish; secondly, 
it was a potential, expressing the notions conveyed by 
our auxiliaries, ‘should’, ‘would’, ‘may’. Latin, as a 
fusion of these two Indo-European moods, is held 
to have inherited at least three of the four notions 
above enumerated—the volitive, the wish, and the po- 
tential uses. As I aimed to show in Volume I of my 
Syntax of Early Latin, this theory admirably fits the 
facts of the Latin language, accounting for the use 
of the subjunctive not only in principal sentences but 
in subordinate clauses as well. 

The book of Professor Sonnenschein, who fills the 
chair of Classics at Birmingham, challenges the view 
above stated and seeks to supplant it with a new one. 
To his mind, the Latin subjunctive possessed not sev- 
eral functions but one. It was the mood of “non- 
ethical obligation”. From this fundamental force 
he endeavors to explain all the uses familiar to us in 
Latin syntax. While he approaches his task with a 
competent knowledge of the extensive literature of 
his subject, while he argues his cause with a frank 
recognition of many of the difficulties likely to be 
urged against his views and defends his own position 
with admirable skill and acuteness, yet I am not 
persuaded that his interesting brochure will win many 
converts to the new doctrine. 

The author takes up at the outset the objection 
that the Latin subjunctive might naturally be ex- 
pected to have contained different basal meanings 
as a result of its composite origin—Indo-European 
subjunctive and optative. To this objection, he 
urges that there is no a priori reason why the Indo- 
European subjunctive and optative were not identi- 
cal in function, precisely as in Greek the long vowel 
and the short vowel subjunctives and the first and 
the second aorist are equivalent in function. He 
admits that in Greek, though not invariably even 
here, subjunctive and optative are sharply differen- 
tiated. But he suggests that this distinction, which 
is shared also by the Sanskrit, may be purely the 
result of a primitive Greco-Indian unity. For Indo- 
European, Sonnenschein holds that subjunctive and 
optative alike expressed primarily this notion of non- 
ethical obligation. 

It is of course obvious that actual instances of 
Latin subjunctives denoting obligation are not nu- 
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merous. We have two recognized types of the 
usage: interrogative expressions like hunc hominem 
non defendam, non diligam? cur abeam? and im- 
perfects like haec mihi praediceres, ‘you ought to 
have told me this beforehand’; haec tale ne faceres, 
‘you ought not to have done such a thing’. These, 
however, are infrequent and have long since been 
adequately explained as psychologically natural de- 
velopments of the volitive use of the mood. It is 
doubtless from an appreciation of the paucity of 
subjunctives denoting obligation that the author en- 
deavors to augment their number by interpreting as 
subjunctives of obligation certain examples ordi- 
narily otherwise explained. A typical instance is 
Plautus, Trinummus 496, ubi mortuos sis, ita sis ut 
nomen cluet, which Sonnenschein translates, ‘when 
you are dead, you are bound to be dead’. In view 
of the extreme unnaturalness of the English, it is 
difficult to subject to fair criticism a rendering like 
this. But I think it unlikely that the average student 
will recognize in the passage a notion of obligation, 
either ethical or non-ethical, either natural or logical. 
In my Syntax of Early Latin, Vol. I, 200 ff., I have 
considered at some length the example just cited, 
along with many others of the same sort, and ven- 
ture to call attention to my own explanation. To 
my mind, sis in the Trinummus passage is merely a 
faded out ‘would’ potential. Another typical ex- 
ample of the same usage is Miles Gloriosus 689, 
hoc numquam audias, literally, ‘you would never 
hear’, but virtually ‘you never hear’. So Most. 148, 
nec quisquam esse auxilio queat, literally, ‘no one 
would be able’, but in reality ‘no one can’; And. 
460, fidelem haud ferme mulieri invenias virum, ‘you 
would scarcely find’, ie. ‘you scarcely ever find’; 
Cato, De Agricultura 17.1, id semen legere possis = 
‘you can gather’. In the work cited I have given 
no fewer than forty examples of precisely this kind. 
Scotch English in particular abounds in similar in- 
stances of this use of the ‘should’, ‘would’ potential 
with the value of the indicative, e.g. ‘How old would 
he be?’ ‘He’d be five and forty’. So also in San- 
skrit and Greek we find the same use of the po- 
tential; see Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax, 2. 371; 


Blase, Historische Grammatik der Lateinischen 
Sprache, 3.123. Compare also the German, ich 
wiisste nicht = ich weiss nicht, Professor Son- 


nenschein has himself seemed to recognize this tran- 
sition in another connection. On page 46, speaking 
of the ‘should’ ‘would’ potential, he says: “in pro- 
portion as this shadow cast by the condition becomes 
light, the expression of what would be approaches 
to an expression of what will be”. He has himself, 
therefore, made easy for us the interpretation of the 
Trinummus passage which I suggest in my Early 
Latin Syntax, ‘when you have died, you are dead 
indeed’. See page 200 for numerous convincing 
examples of the same kind. I must leave it to the 
judgment of the reader whether Sonnenschein’s in- 
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terpretation of these same passages (so far as he 
cites them) is a natural one. To me it seems in- 
variably very forced. Thus he translates Terence, 
Adelphoe 254, abs quivis homine, quom est opus, 
beneficium accipere gaudeas, by ‘one cannot but re- 
joice’. In this last example one seeks in vain for 
any notion of obligation either in the Latin or in 
the English. Sonnenschein’s rendering, to my mind, 
expresses necessity (a different thing from obliga- 
tion, natural, moral, or logical—Sonnenschein’s three 
divisions). But the Latin, | feel, expresses neither 
necessity nor obligation—it gives merely a_ general 
statement of fact, ‘one rejoices’. 

The author’s attempts to derive from the notion 
of obligation the various well-known and frequently 
exemplified uses of the subjunctive are most un- 
satisfactory. Thus he tells us that vendam = ‘I am 
to sell’; vendas = ‘you are to sell’; vendat = ‘he 
is to sell’. But ‘I am to sell’, etc., do not denote 
obligation. Nor is it easy to see how the notion of 


.obligation could develop the notion which we call 


volitive, i.e. how ‘you ought to go’ can develop the 
meaning ‘go!’ Again Terence, Hautontimorumenos 
273, mane! hoc quod coepi primum enarrem, con- 
veys to my mind a very strong notion of resolve, 
‘I'm determined to finish telling’. 

Similarly the development of the wish idea from 
that of obligation seems to me an incredible process. 
For the present subjunctive in this use Sonnenschein 
can cite nothing stronger than the German analogue 
er soll leben = vivat, the psychology of which is 
not clear. For the past tense the Greek Sgedov édOeiv 
shows how a past expression of obligation might 
come to designate an unrealized desire. 

Coming to the ‘may’ and ‘can’ potentials we find 
the gerundive cited in support of the possibility of 
a transition from the notion of obligation to that 
of possibility, eg. homo non ferendus. But it is 
only in combination with a negative that the gerun- 
dive develops the ‘can’ notion. For affirmative sen- 
tences we have nothing either in logic or in usage to 
support the development. 

Even less convincing are the explanations proposed 
for the origin of the subordinate uses of the sub- 
junctive. Thus Plautus, Amphitruo 985, nec quis- 
quam tam audax fuat homo qui obviam obsistat 
mihi, is translated, ‘no one would be so bold that 
he shall stand’, in illustration of the origin of the 
result clause. But I am at a loss to detect here any 
notion of obligation either in the Latin or the 
English ‘shall’, which seems to me to convey the 
notion of futurity merely and which moreover fails 
to bring out the real idea of the Latin—‘so bold as 
to stand’. A similar arbitrary rendering of examples 
follows on page 37. So far as I can see, no one of 
these remotely contains any notion of obligation. I 
feel constrained to maintain this, despite the author's 
plea that the ‘shall’ of his translations is not a 
‘shall’ of futurity. 
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Other types of subordinate clauses considered by 
Professor Sonnenschein are conditional sentences 
and the cum-constructions. If we follow him, we 
are to believe that in a sentence like si mihi obviam 
veniat, eum verberem, ‘if he should come my way, 
I should beat him’, the verberem “contains the idea 
of ought ... marking the conclusion as the neces- 
sary consequences of the premises”! The way in 
which the force of the protasis in ‘should’ ‘would’ 
conditions is deduced is no less fanciful and un- 
natural. 

In discussing the origin of the cum-constructions, 
the author fails entirely to explain how it is that 
quom took the indicative up to Cicero’s time and 
then began to be construed with the subjunctive. 
By the terms of Sonnenschein’s theory, we should 
naturally believe that cum Athenis essem started out 
with the meaning, ‘when it was my duty to be at 
Athens’, which then somehow came to mean, ‘when 
I was in Athens’. 

On the whole, Professor Sonnenschein’s theory- 
makes extreme demands on our credulity. If obli- 
gation was the basal meaning of the subjunctive and 
optative in Indo-European, why is it that clear in- 
stances of the usage do not abound on every hand? 
Why do we not find veniam, ‘I ought to come’; 
credamus, ‘we ought to believe’, efc.? Sonnenschein 
in his explanations of development freely assumes 
these meanings (e.g. in the apodosis of conditional 
sentences, as laeter, ‘1 ought to rejoice’); but out- 
side of imperfects (e.g. praediceret) and interrog- 
ative sentences (e.g. cur abeam?), where do we 
actually find these meanings in the Latin subjunc- 
tive? They simply do not exist. 

Again, if the basal meaning of the Indo-European 
subjunctive and optative was that of obligation, 
why is it that we find no trace whatever of this 
force in the Greek and the Sanskrit subjunctive or 
in the Greek and Sanskrit optative? Can it be pos- 
sible that the basal meaning of two moods disap- 
peared absolutely in two languages whose oldest 
literatures are so well preserved for us? Nor can 
I find that a single other Indo-European language 
exhibits traces of the obligation idea, although Iran- 
ian has both subjunctive and optative, while Ger- 
manic, Slavic, and Celtic have either subjunctive 
or optative. Such a state of affairs, I repeat, is 
nothing less than incredible, if Sonnenschein’s theory 
were true. 


Cornet University. Cuas. E. Bennett. 


From Religion to Philosophy. A Study in the Ori- 
gins of Western Speculation. By Francis M. 
Cornford. London: Arnold (1912). Pp. xx + 


“Among all peoples”, says Pfleiderer, “the earliest 
speculations have been of a religious nature, and 
from these, in general, philosophy took its rise”. It 
could scarcely be otherwise, for, as Professor Nash 


has put it, the religious question shares with the 
food question and the sex question alone the distinc- 
tion of having vitally interested all sorts and con- 
ditions of men from the beginning of historic time. 

In his position that the direction taken by the 
philosophical views of the Greeks was very largely 
influenced by the religious conceptions that were 
current before the rise of philosophy, Mr. Cornford 
is, accordingly, advancing neither a novel nor a 
startling view. Rather is he making a serious and, 
to a degree, a successful attempt to trace more 
precisely the lines along which Greek philosophy 
was influenced by religion. And he views religion 
from a distinctly social angle. He says himself that 
he is carrying into the domain of philosophy the 
same principles of interpretation that Miss Harrison 
has employed in the study of religion in her Themis, 
published somewhat earlier in the same year in 
which his own book appeared. The two scholars, in 
fact, wrote with each other’s work in view. Mr. 
Cornford contributed a chapter to Miss Harrison’: 
volume and Miss Harrison helped in the revision 
of Mr. Cornford’s book. At the base of both works 
lies the thought of the newer French sociologists and 
psychologists, Lévy-Bruhl, Durkheim, and Bergson, 
with their emphasis on the social origin of religion. 

The framework of Mr. Cornford’s book is a dis- 
tinction sharply drawn between two types of Greek 
religion and two corresponding and derived types 
of Greek philosophy. In religion, the Dionysiac type 
is set over against the Olympian; the one is col- 
lective (the thiasos is its essential), the other in- 
dividual; the one rests upon a temporal, the other 
upon a spatial conception; the one practices sacra- 
ment, the other gift-sacrifice. For the one main- 
tains that God and man are akin and that man can 
share in God's nature or even become one with 
him; the other upholds the superiority and aloofness 
of God and brands as insolence any least attempt to 
bridge the gulf that yawns between them. 

In similar and corresponding contrast stand two 
schools of philosophy, the Italiote and the Ionian, 
the mystic and the scientific, the one clinging to 
unity at any cost, even that of refusing the evidence 
of the senses; the other tending toward a dead 
atomism, and eventually eliminating gods from the 
universe or relegating them to a quasi-existence of 
inactivity. It is the author’s task to trace the in- 
fluence of the two types of religion in molding the 
two schools of philosophical thought. 

The first chapter aims to show that Moira, the 
spatial disposition of the elemental provinces, had 
once been of religious significance. The sons of 
Zeus had arranged among themselves a spatial di- 
vision of the universe and thus departmental order- 
ing of the world had appeared in_ religious 
representation long before it found its way into 
philosophy. It is even antecedent to religion; it 
goes back to a pre-religious stage and has a distinct 
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social significance. The relation of Anaximander’s 
dwaporw to the four subordinate elements corre- 
sponds to that of a totemic tribe containing four 
clans. The departments “are clearly marked off by 
boundaries of invisible taboo, each the seat of a 
potency which pervades that department, dispenses 
its power within it, and resists encroachment from 
without”. The religious significance of spatial di- 
vision of the universe points back to a stage when 
that division was continuous with the moral and 
social structure of the human group, and such di- 
visions are moral, as in Anaximander, because those 
of the tribal group are moral. The tribe, for ex- 
ample, is divided into two exogamous phratries and 
this is the focus of intense religious and moral emo- 
tion. The form in which this appears in philosophy 
is the strife of opposites, and the myths make it 
clear that the sex contrast is the prototype of these 
contrarieties. 

What are nature, the soul, God, viewed from the 
sociological standpoint? Nature is a living and di- 
vine substance (physis); it is at bottom the collec- 
tive functions of a group, considered as a vital force 
proper to that group, the exercise of group functions 
manifested in magical operations. It is a vehicle of 
sympathetic interaction supposed to exist between 
things that are akin. It is conceived as the blood of 
the group kin. Sou! is a representation of the col- 
lective life of the group. This collective life the 
individual recognizes to be something more than 
himself, i.e. it is superindividual and, so, superhu- 
man. It is projected into a god. Gods are thus a 
development of souls—projections into non-human 
nature of the representation of the group soul. By 
this projection the non-human is made something 
more than a natural object. The fire is not wholly 
amenable to human control; it seems to have a na- 
ture and a will of its own. This will is a fire- 
demon, the soul, not of an individual object but of 
a group of objects, in this case, of all fires. Four 
types of demons may be distinguished: (1) The 
genius of a social group, its representative, deposi- 
tory of its mana, developing into its KING; (2) or 
becoming confused with the local demon of fertility 
and developing into a nero; (3) The collective soul 
of a magical fraternity, developing into a MYSTERY 
coo: (4) The demon of a natural element, becom- 
ing an OLYMPIAN GoD. 

The sharpest contrast is drawn between the mys- 
tery god and the Olympian, because the distinction 
between them is fundamental as well for the under- 
standing of Greek religion as for the tracing of 
philosophy as it pursues its two diverse tendencies. 
The mystery god is characterized (a) by his thiasos, 
the group from which he has been projected; (b) 
by the temporal character of his functions, for he 
is a year demon, while the Olympian presides over a 
spatial department of nature; (c) by the magical, 
fertility-inducing ceremonies of his cult; (d) by his 


retention of a degree of humanity that renders it 
possible for man to hold communion with him by 
the rite of a sacrament; and (e) by the monotheism, 
mysticism, idealism of his religion. The mystery 
god lives, because he is warm with mana; the Olym- 
pian isolates himself from man, first on Olympus, 
then in heaven’s height; he cuts loose from his spa- 
tial province, as the growth of scientific knowledge 
reveals his uselessness therein, and his mana, or 
most of it, goes to local deities, which Olympianism 
failed to supersede but never recognized. 

To these two theologies correspond two philoso- 
phies, and to the development of this correspond- 
ence the latter half of the book is devoted. To one 
who lays claim to no special skill in Greek phi- 
losophy, and has moreover already erred on the 
side of fulness, the temptation to touch only very 
lightly upon this portion of the book is too strong 
to be resisted. 

The difference between the two philosophies de- 
pends upon their handling of physis, the “ultimate 
matter as yet undistinguished from soul’, which is 
the datum of Greek philosophy. Ionic philosophy 
with its governing principle of Moira, the distribution 
of the world into spatial provinces, emphasized the 
spatial, geometrical aspect of this supersensible soul 
material, conceived as material substance filling 
space,—emphasized it to the exclusion of soul and 
God. Its logical outcome was atomism. The ato- 
mists reduced physis to homogenous matter with 
none but spatial properties. 

The mystical Italiote tradition, on the other hand, 
is inspired by a living religious faith that will retain 
God in its system at any cost. While the scientific 
tradition exhibits a more or less steady develop- 
ment in one direction, the various mystical philoso- 
phies are best viewed as a series of not necessarily 
consecutive or dependent attempts to translate a 
certain view of God into terms of a physical sys- 
tem. The concepts of time and number succeed 
that of space, and Dike, the periodic course of na- 
ture, replaces Moira, its spatial division. Derived 
from Dionysiac religion, with its annual resurrection 
of a year demon, it upholds the doctrine of palingen- 
esis. The life of nature—man, animal, and fruit— 
passes through a yearly cycle; no change can be 
progress in a straight line, but it must follow the 
curve of the seasons. 

It is a fresh and stimulating book Mr. Cornford 
has given us, but one which the reader instinctively 
adorns with marginal interrogation marks. This is 
not necessarily a defect, it may even be a virtue. 
One serious defect, however, the book certainly has. 
Mr. Cornford is evidently ill-read in contemporary 
work in the same field. For instance, he accepts 
unquestioningly Professor Burnet’s view of the 
metaphysical character of physis, and bases much of 
his argument upon it, considering physis in this sense 
the datum of Greek philosophy, apparently unaware 
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that my colleague, Professor Heidel, has shown on 
what insecure foundations Professor Burnet’s view 
rests’; and, at the cost of some inconsistency, he 
ignores entirely Heidel’s important discussion of the 
Anaximandrian dpx?’. 


WesLevan University, Josepa Hewrrt. 


A NEW CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
AN APPEAL AND AN INVITATION 


Repeatedly during the last ten years there has 
been an urgent call to unite the classical forces of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity into some sort of As- 
sociation that should strengthen their cause in every 
way possible. At the request of several prominent 
teachers, the President of the Philadelphia Classical 
Club, the largest existing combination of local clas- 
sicists but composed only of men, appointed last 
November an organizing committee from that body 
which, after enlargement through the addition of 
others who were not members of the Club, should 
undertake the task. This seemed to be the most 
impersonal way to initiate the project. Care was 
taken that the men and the women selected should 
represent justly and adequately public and private 
schools, colleges, and normal schools both within 
and outside of Philadelphia. On the committee are 
representatives both of teachers of the Classics and 
of those who while teaching a different subject or 
not teaching at all are staunch supporters of Greek 
and Latin. This accords with the basic spirit of 
the entire undertaking, which is not for the aggran- 
dizement of individuals or institutions but to promote 
in our system of education liberal studies and more 
particularly the Classics. Those that eventually serve 
the Association as officers can look forward only 
to self-sacrificing labor and the satisfaction of fight- 
ing shoulder to ‘shoulder for a cause for which 
they could formerly contend only impotently as 
individuals. 

Greek and Latin are essential elements of a cul- 
tural education for a large number of boys and girls 
in every community. At present their legitimate 
claims are not satisfied nor even fairly considered in 
many quarters, partly because public opinion is not 
sufficiently instructed, partly because the rightful 
demands of the majority have been pressed so 
dominantly and noisily that the voice of the mi- 
nority is barely heard. To effect a proper change in 
public sentiment, we must gain the active alliance of 
all citizens who are grateful for the classical train- 
ing that they received in their youth and desire it 
to be duplicated in the present and in coming gen- 
erations that a certain type of cultured gentleman 
and intellectual leader may not perish from Ameri- 
Tlepi in the Proceedings of the 
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can civilization. This appeal, therefore, is to a 
much wider circle than those who are merely pro- 
fessionally interested. 

The activities of the Society will naturally assume 
various forms. Thus, the attention of the general 
public can be gained by such exhibitions of ‘Living 
Latin’ as are now in vogue in many enterprizing 
schools, and by the presentation of the life, thought 
and material remains of antiquity in attractive lec- 
tures, illustrated by the lantern, where advisable. 
Moreover, such discussions of scholastic topics 
could be arranged as would interest and invite to 
participation even the layman. - 

Much more obvious, of course, are the possibilities 
for the teachers who ally themselves with this move- 
ment. Besides the mental stimulus that comes from 
every new contact with the scholarship and the 
pedagogical skill of others, there is the social plea- 
sure and advantage of knowing better every year 
other workers in one’s own field. Then, too, the 
best source of information about professional vacan- 
cies and the candidates available for them is among 
one’s friends. Young teachers in particular would 
profit by a wider acquaintanceship. As a rule, the 
individual who subscribes to no classical journal, 
and never lends a hand at any meeting of fellow- 
workers, but with self-satisfied selfishness performs 
merely his routine of daily work, pays the penalty 
by obscurity, intellectual stagnation and pedagogic 
inefficiency. In view of the fact that it is com- 
monly the overworked men and women who are 
most active in all that makes for the common good, 
the plea of being too busy is rarely an acceptable 
excuse. Nor can even that other useful excuse of 
poverty avail in this instance; for the membership 
fee of the new society will be hardly more than 
nominal. In the neighborhood of Philadelphia, 
therefore, the isolation of any classical teacher or of 
any friend of Greek and Latin will in the future 
be wholly wilful. There are plans for meetings of 
a largely social character, such as luncheons, in- 
formal receptions, round table conferences and an 
annual dinner, and a determined, organized effort 
will be made to make all who attend any of these 
cordially welcome and rapidly acquainted with one 
another. 

Under the able guidance of the Chairman, Pro- 
fessor Walter Dennison, of Swarthmore College, the 
Organizing Committee and its sub-committees have 
held many lengthy sessions, and can now definitely 
announce that the first meetings of the new Society 
will be held on the morning and afternoon of Sat- 
urday, March 14, at the Drexel Institute in Phila- 
delphia. The exact program will be published in a 
later number of THe Crassica, Weexty. Any sug- 
gestions as to its character or with reference to the 
lines of endeavor that the new Society shall even- 
tually pursue will be gratefully received by the above 
mentioned Chairman. 


